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FA» NEWS TICKERS 
_ STATE REPORTERS 
CENTRAL DESK. 
TALLY CLERKS 
-TABULATORS: 
NEWS ANALYSTS _ 


STUDIO 22 in the CBS Studio Building on Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is stage-set and man-ready for the big broad- 
cast on the night of Nov. 5. Photo above was taken during 
dress rehearsal last week. By telephone, telegraph and tele- 








type, election returns will be received from all parts of the 
nation. As the returns come in, tabulators post them on the 
boards; re-write men word them for the radio commentators 
(analysts), who tell the news to Columbia network listeners. 
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» BROADCASTING THE ELECTION 


Radio’s biggest news-gathering and 





radio 
That election was 


James E. Cox the Democratic, oughness of a movie. director arranging 





; This is the sixth Presidential elec- neer station KDKA, East Pittsburgh, uses the world’s largest broadcasting 
tion to be reported by radio. Twenty Pa., during this first election broadcast. _ studio, known as “8H,” for its election 

| years ago, when Warren G. Harding Today the big ne *tworks prepare for broadcast. NBC is located in Radio City, 
was the Republican candidate and _ the election broadc ‘ast with all the thor- New York. 
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news-broadcasting job is the Presiden- 
tial election. Weeks ahead of time, the 
three major networks—National Broad- 
casting Company, Columbia, and Mu- 
tual—start preparations for handling 
election results on the night of Nov. 5 


was in its infancy. 
the first ever broadcast. 

The two photographs on this page 
tell something of the progress in radio 
broadcasting between 1920 and 1940. 
The photograph below shows the pio- 





the stage for a big scene 
Photograph at the top of page shows 

how CBS Studio 22 has been arranged 

for the big broadcast. 
National Broadcasting 


Company, 
with its two networks—Red 


and Blue 


The CBS Studio Building is only four 
blocks away. 

Compare what you read on this page 
with the movie review on page ll— 
of a new movie, A Dispatch from 
Reuters. This will remind you of the 
time when sending news by pigeon post 
was considered fast. 





IN 1920 (photo at left), the first broad- 
cast of a Presidential election was made 
from this studio in the Westinghouse 
plant, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The station is 
KDKA, the first station on the air to give 
regular broadcasts. Photo was taken dur- 
ing the 1920 election broadcast. The an- 
nouncer is second from the right, with the 
microphone box before him. Man on stool 
at left is receiving bulletins by telephone 
from The Pittsburgh Post, a newspaper. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





HOW WE ELECT 
OUR PRESIDENT 


One of the most important rights of 
citizenship is the right to vote. It is 
also a duty of every citizen to vote Our 
system of democracy depends for its 
success on citizens exercising their 
right, and fulfilling their duty, to vote. 

Suppose you are 21 years of age and 
otherwise qualified as a voter By 
“otherwise qualified” we mean that you 
must be a United States citizen You 
must have lived in your state and com- 
munity a certain length of time. You 
must be able to read. A few states re- 
quire you to pay a poll tax before you 
can vote. (Each state has its own elec- 
tion laws.) 

On Election Day you go to the poll- 
ing place in your community. Perhaps 
you have to stand in line for a tew 
minutes. When your turn comes, you 
are checked in by election officials, who 
make sure that your name is on their 
list as a qualified voter. 


A SECRET BALLOT 


One of the election officials hands 
you a ballot and directs you to a booth. 
There, in complete privacy, you mark 
your ballot. 

In many cities voting machines are 
used instead of paper ballots. Instead 
of using a pencil to mark a ballot, you 
pull little levers on the machine. There 
is a lever for every candidate. When 
you have finished voting, you pull a 
large lever. This opens the curtain of 
the booth so that you can leave. At the 
same time the machine counts the votes, 
and prints the total votes for each candi- 
date on a roll of paper. 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


When voting for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, your 
vote is cast for a group of electors who 
represent the candidate of your choice. 

For example, if you vote for Willkie 
and McNary your vote is counted in 
favor of the Republican electors. These 
electors are a group of men and women 
who represent the Republican Party. 

If you vote for Roosevelt and Wal- 
lace, a different group of electors will 
gain by your vote. 

Your vote is counted for the group 
of electors. Then the winning group of 
electors in each state casts their votes 
for the candidate they represent. 

Each state is entitled to a certain 
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number of votes, called “electoral 
votes.” The number is determined by 
the number of Representatives the state 
kas in the House of Representatives, 
plus two more for the two Senators 
each state has. 

For example, Missouri has 15 elec- 
toral votes: 13 for its 13 Representa- 
tives, and 2 for its Senators. 


See the map on this page for the 
number of electoral votes a each state. 
All the states combined have 531 elec- 
toral votes. 


OLD ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


This system of voting—by which the 
people do not directly elect the Presi- 
dent—has come down from the early 
years of our nation. The men who wrote 
our Constitution did not altogether trust 
the people’s judgment. They believed 
that the people should elect the elec- 
tors, who would be a group of unusu- 
ally wise men. They were called the 
“Electoral College.” After the people 
voted and elec wm the Electoral College, 
the Electoral College would meet and 
elect the President of the United States 
and the Vice-President. 

Today it isn’t done that way. The 
—s electors in each state can be 
counted on to vote for the candidate 
to whom they are pledged. 

In each state, the group of electors 
who receive the greatest number of 
popular votes (votes of the people) are 
elected. If there are more Republican 
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votes, all the Republican electors are 
elected. If there are more Democratic 
votes, all the Democratic electors are 
elected. 

The winning electors then meet in 
their own states to cast their votes for 


President and Vice-President. Their 
meeting takes place on the first Monday 
after the second Wednesday in Decem- 
ber. This year the date is Dec. 16 

But you will not have to wait until 
Dec. 16 to learn whether Roosevelt or 
Willkie has won. A few hours after the 
polls close on Election Day, the news 
will be known throughout the world. 

On Jan. 3, 1941, Congress will offi- 
cially count the electoral votes. Then, 
on Jan. 20, the winning candidate will 
be inaugurated as President. 


PRESIDENT PRESIDES 
AT DRAFT LOTTERY 


President Roosevelt, members of his 
Cabinet, Congressmen, and Army and 
Navy officials attended the draft lot- 
tery in Washington last Tuesday. 

The first number (158) was drawn 
by Secretary of War Stimson; the sec- 
ond (192) by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau; the third (8239) b 
Attorney General Jackson; the fourt 
(6620) by Secretary of the Navy Knox; 
the fifth (6685) by Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones. 

President Roosevelt 
ceremony and read o 
numbers. 

In all, 8,500 numbers were drawn 
from the fish-bowl. The order in which 
they were drawn determines the or- 
der in which the registered men (17,- 
000,000) will receive questionnaires. 

(See Oct. 21 and 28 Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 5.) 
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NUMBERS ON THE STATES indicate the number of electoral votes each state 
has in Presidential election. Grand total is 531 electoral votes. In order to win, 
a candidate must get 266 or more of these electoral votes. 
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the Greek islands of Crete and Corfu. 


join in the battle against Italy. 


Italy's purpose in invading Greece is to put the Italian 
troops in a better position to invade Turkey. If the invasion 
of Greece is successful, German troops may join with Italians 


in the invasion of Turkey. 


If Greece and Turkey and the Greek islands in the Aegean 
Sea fall under control of the Axis (Germany and Italy), Brit- 
ish forces in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt would be in a des- 


perate position. 


GREECE IN THE WAR; 
INVADED BY ITALY | 


Greece is in the war. On Oct. 28, Italian troops numbering 
200,000 invaded Greece over the mountains which separate 
Albania and Greece. The Italian troops started the invasion 
from Albania, which is controlled by Italy. 

As the Italian troops crossed the mountains, Italian planes 
bombed Athens, Corinth and other Greek cities. 

Great Britain rushed all possible aid to Greece. Units of 
the powerful British Mediterranean fleet steamed full speed 
ahead to the Ionian Sea and Aegean Sea. The British occupied 

(See map at right.) 

Italy's invasion of Greece was part of the + fe laid by 
Hitler and Mussolini at their Brenner Pass meeting Oct. 4. 
(See Oct. 14th Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 

Greece's dictator, Premier John Metaxas, asked Turkey to 
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N. Y¥. World-Telegram 


BLACK ARROWS on map show routes of Italian armies in- 
vading Greece. One objective of Italians is to seize important 
port city of Salonika. Another objective is to cut off Corfu, 
which British have seized. British warships are on the scene. 


British troops have landed on Crete to reinforce Greek troops. 
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HITLER MEETS HEADS 
OF SPAIN AND FRANCE 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler, dictator of 
Germany, made trips on Oct. 23 to 
meet the government heads of Spain 
and France. 

Hitler met with General Francisco 
Franco, dictator of Spain, at a moun- 
tain pass on the French-Spanish border. 
Newspapermen and __ photographers 
were allowed to be in the vicinity. 
But they were not allowed to attend 
the meeting. Nor were they given any 
report of what Hitler and Franco talked 
about. 

The next day, Hitler 
shal Henri Petain, the head of the 
French government. Newspapermen 
were not even told where this meeting 
was held, except that it was “some 
where in occupied France”— the part 
of France that is occupied by the Ger 
man army. 


The y Italian troops invaded 
Greece, Premier Mussolini of Italy and 
Chancellor Hitler met in Florence, Italy. 
It was their second meeting in three 


met with Mar 


day 


weeks. No one knows what they dis 
cussed. 
What was the reason tor all this 


secrecy? No doubt Hitler was planning 
some new important move in the war 
against Britain. 


When much secrecy, 
newspapermen of course have a hard 
time in reporting the news. Their job 
is like that of a scientist who finds one 
small bone of a 
other extinct 


there is so 


mastodon, or 


animal. With 


some 
only 


one 
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bone to go on, the scientist tries to 
reconstruct the animal as it must have 
looked when alive. He uses all his 
knowledge of ancient animals in the 
efforts to picture what the mastodon 
must have looked like. 

In the same way, newspapermen 
used their knowledge of world affairs 
to reconstruct the conversations of Hit- 
ler, Franco and Petain. 

We can safely say that the main sub- 
ject of the conversations was the war 
against Britain. Hitler has not succeeded 
in a swift conquest of Britain, as he 
intended. Now he wants the help of 
Spain and France. 

Hitler expects help trom Franco be- 
cause Hitler helped Franco win Spain's 
civii war (1936-39). Italy also helped 
Franco's side in the Spanish civil war. 

As for France, Germany can do al- 
most as she pleases with France. Ger- 
man troops occupy 
including Paris. 

Southern France, with the capital at 
Vichy, has a government led by French 
men. But they are not free to govern 
France as they wish. Every move they 
make must have the approval of the 
German government. 

Germany wants the French govern- 
ment to be of more help in the war 
against Britain. France has 4 battle- 
ships, 1 aircraft carrier, 10 cruisers, and 
50 destroyers which Germany would 
like to have. Germany could seize them, 
but Germany wants the French officers 
and crews to man the ships. This is 
why Germany is asking the French 
government .to “willingly” give up the 
ships and men. 


northern France, 












France also has colonies in Africa 
which Germany wants. Germany could 
use Morocco and French West Africa 
as bases to carry on the war against 
Britain. 

France also has colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere —the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the Can- 
adian coast; Martinique, in the Carrib- 
bean Sea; and French Guiana, on the 
northern coast of South America. 

But Germany would be taking a big 
risk in trying to get these. At the 
Havana Conference of American na- 
tions (last July), the 21 American re- 
publics agreed to prevent the transfer 
of any territory between nations. 


“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 
IS BOMBED AND SUNK 


The Empress of Britain, one of the 
10 largest passenger liners in the world, 
was sunk by bombs from a German 
plane and torpedo shots from a German 
submarine 160 miles off the west coast 
of Ireland, on Oct. 27. 

A German plane crippled the ship 
with an explosive bomb. The plane then 
struck the ship with incendiary bombs 
and set her ablaze. The liner was being 
towed to land by a British destroyer 
when a German submarine sank the 
burning ship with two torpedoes. 

Of a total of 643 persons aboard, 
598 were rescued 

Before the war, the Empress of 
Britain plied the Atlantic between Brit- 
ain and Canada. King George and 
Queen Elizabeth came over on her in 
1989. 
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HAWAIIANS TO VOTE 
ON U. S. STATEHOOD 


Many of the people of Hawaii, our 
mid-Pacific outpost, want to add 
another star to the United States flag. 

On November 5, while the people of 
the States will be electing a President, 
the people of Hawaii will be voting on 
the question: “Do you favor statehood 
for Hawaii?” 

Leaders in Hawaii expect a heavy 
“yes” vote. Even so, this will not make 
Hawaii our 49th State. There’s more 
to it than that. 

Congress has to pass upon the ques- 
tion. If a majority of Congress favors it, 
and the President approves, then 
Hawaii can*be admitted as a State. 

The vote in Hawaii on Nov. 5 is be- 
ing taken at the suggestion of Congress. 
The purpose is to see whether the peo- 
ple of Hawaii are strongly in favor of 
statehood. 


THE PRICE WENT UP 
AFTER SHOW CLOSED 


While the show was on, a ticket cost 
50c. 

But after the show was over, a ticket 
cost $2! 

This is not a riddle. 

The show that we are talking about 
was the New York World’s Fair. All 
summer long the price of admission was 
50c. Then, on Oct. 27, the Fair closed 
forever. The big show was over. 

Next day, workmen began taking 
down the buildings, carting away the 
exhibits and the statues. It was open to 
the public, but the admission price was 
$2 per person. 

For $5 you could fill your automobile 
with people and drive all through the 
Fair ground. 

All money taken in after the official 
closing date was turned over to the Red 
Cross. 

The Fair ground will be turned into 
a big park, with swimming pool, tennis 


courts, ball fields, children’s play- 
ground, bridle paths, and outdoor 
theatre. 


BOMB BURMA ROAD 


The opening of the Burma Road, 
China's lifeline for supplies, was re- 
ported last week. (See Oct. 28th Junior 
Scholastic, page 3.) 

Now China's enemy, Japan, claims 
that the road is closed again. 

Army leaders in Tokyo, Japan, said 
that Japanese planes bombed two sus- 
pension bridges over mountain gorges. 
After an hour’s bombing the bridges 
were dangling in ruins, they said. 

The Japanese leaders claimed that 
the road will be closed for months, until 
China can rebuild the bridges. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


he week of Nov. 10-16 is Ameri- 

can Education Week. There 
will be special programs in schools 
and other organizations in every 
community. 

To understand why American 
Education Week is held every 
year, we must go back to 1917 and 
1918. Young men 
drafted into the army. The draft 
tests showed that one-fourth of 
those examined were _ illiterate 
(they could not read and write). 
This meant that a great many 
Americans were not getting even 
the beginnings of an education. 

After the war, several organiza- 
tions took up the problem of illiter- 
acy. The American Legion, the 
National Education Association, 
and the United States Office of 
Education studied ways to en 
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courage education in America. 

As a result of their efforts, the 
first National Education Week was 
held in 1921. The three organiza- 
tions, together with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
have sponsored a special week 
every year since that time. 

This year the theme (subject) 
of American Education Week is: 


Education for the Common De- 
fense. 
This theme means more than 


building a stronger army and navy. 
It means building better citizens 
through education. In this way, 
people will know what democracy 
means—free speech, free press, lree- 
dom of religious worship, the right 
to elect our own rulers. 

The week of Nov. 10-16 is also 
Book Week. (See page 14.) > 





(reneral Electrie Ca. 


“BEST LIGHTED CLASSROOM in the world” is what a school official called this 
6th Grade room in Caledonia School, East Cleveland, Ohio. Fifty fluorescent lamps, 
tubular in shape and 4 feet in length, make the ceiling like “a piece of sky.” 
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CANCER OF THE LUNGS 
TRACED TO CIGARETTES 


In recent years, cancer of the lungs 
has become more common in the United 
States. It is now as common as cancer 
of the stomach. 

Why ‘ias cancer of the lung become 
more common? 

An increase ot cigarette smoking is 
to blame, says Dr. Alton Ochsner of 
New Orleans Charity Hospital. Smok- 
ing causes a chronic (continual) irrita- 
tion, he says. 

Chronic irritation of the lungs, caused 
by inhaling smoke, may lead to cancer 
of the lung. 

Dr. Ochsner told these views to a 
meeting of the American College of 
Surgeons in Chicago last week. 
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FIREMEN GO TO LONDON 
TO STUDY BOMB-FIRES 


Three firemen of the New York City 
Fire Department went to London last 
week, for a visit of five or six months. 

With the bombings going on, it 
seems like a poor time to visit London. 
But it is a good time for the firemen’s 
purpose. 

They are not travelling for pleasure. 
Their purpose is to study the fires 
started by bombs. They will observe 
the special methods used in fighting 
bomb-fires. 

The firemen travelled by plane. They 
took the Atlantic Clipper from LaGuar- 
dia Airport, New York, to Lisbon, Port- 
ugal. At Lisbon they transferred to a 
boat for England. 
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P TO now weve been talk- 
ing about the people of the 


Americas. We've seen what 
they are like. We've considered how 
they get along with each other. And 
weve had a look at the stream of 
products from farm and _ factory 
which flows back and forth between 
them. All these things are part of 
the story of how Americans are 
using the richness of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now were going to explore that 
richness. We're going to watch 
gauchos in Argentina, cotton-pickers 
in Alabama, steel-workers in Pitts- 
burgh, and rubber-tappers of the 
Amazon jungle — all busy producing 
the wealth of the Americas. But first 
let’s stop for a bird’s-eye view of this 
wealth as a whole. 


WHAT IS WEALTH? 
When we talk about wealth we 
don't mean money. Money is not 
real wealth. Money is a means of 
measuring wealth, and exchanging 
wealth among people. 


Real wealth is food. It is clothes: 
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The 


American 


The Wealth That Lies Between Nome 


PHOTO AT LEFT: Chunks of asphalt, as 
big as a man can lift to his head, are cut 
from the world’s largest asphalt deposit, 
in Trinidad. (Also see photo below.) 


shelter; machmery — and eve rything 
that is useful to us. 

The basis of real wealth is the 
earth. We a natio. has wealth 
when it has good land for farming; 
when it has fore sts to keep the water 
stored up in the hillsides; when it 
has minerals in the ground; when it 
has fuel (coal, oil, gas); when it has 
water power to make electricity. 


Say 


USE OF WEALTH 


A nation may have wealth in the 
ground, but it may not be using it. 

A nation, to properly use its 
wealth, must have skilled farmers 
and factory workmen, engineers, and 
managers. They have the technical 
knowledge and the skill to turn the 
wealth into things we can use. They 
have the leadership to get workmen 
to do their best work. 

The Americas are rich in real 
wealth. From Alaska to the Strait of 
Magellan, the North and South 
American continents are two great 
treasure-chests of wealth. 

The area of North America is only 
a little more than half the area of 
Asia. The population of North Amer- 
ica is less than a third of Europe's 
and a sixth of Asia's. And yet North 
America is one of the most produc- 
tive of all the continents. 

You read of famines in Asia and of 
food shortages in Europe. As far as 


~ 


we can know, there'll never be a 
famine in North America. We not 
only feed ourselves; we feed a lot 
ot the rest of the world as well. One- 
third of the world’s wheat and over 
half its corn come from our fertile 
fields. We grow more corn, oats and 
cotton than any other continent, and 
almost as much wheat as Europe, 
with three times our population. 

About half of North America is 
good farming land. And the rest 
isn't wasted either. A quarter of the 
area of North America is too dry for 
farming. But it’s good grazing land 
for cattle and sheep. And one-fifth of 
the continent is covered with valu- 
able forests. 


MINERAL WEALTH 


And the mines of North America 
are as rich as its fields. It’s hard to 
tell just how rich they are. Only the 
United States has been systemati- 
cally explored for minerals. And even 
in this country new mines are located 
every year. 

Mining engineers believe that 
Mexico, if developed, might turn out 
to be one of the greatest mineral 
regions in the world. Mexico's un- 
used resources in field, forest, pas- 
ture and mines, are so great that the 
country has been called “a beggar 
sitting on a bag of gold.” 


PHOTO BELOW: The natural asphalt in 
Pitch Lake is cut in large chunks and car- 
ried on the tops of the workmen’s heads 
to the cars. Tracks are laid along the 
hard edge of the asphalt lake. Near the 
center of lake, asphalt is in hot liquid. 


Ewir Galloway photos 
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Richness 


and Cape Horn 


But even without drawing on its 
hidden mineral wealth, our North 
American continent is rich. About a 
quarter of the world’s gold and al- 
most three-quarters of its silver are 
produced in North America. 

We supply the world with one- 
half of its iron, more than three- 
fourths of its oil, and almost as much 
of its copper. Most of the other 
metals are mined here, too — among 
them zinc, nickel, sulphur, bauxite, 
phosphate. The factories of North 
America will never have to stop for 
lack of mineral raw materials. 

Nor will they have to stop for lack 
of power to turn their wheels. North 
America produces 65% of the world’s 
natural gas. It has more than half 
the harnessed water power. And it 
produces about 70% of the world’s 
coal. 

In food for its people, in raw ma- 
terials for its factories, and in electric 
power to run those factories, North 
America has wealth and to spare. 


ited Fruit 


BANANAS grow like this, with their ends 
pointing up, on plants 15 to 30 feet high. 


THIS PERUVIAN FARMER (right) uses 
primitive methods of farming, but he is no 
novice. Many Peruvian farmers are de- 
scendants of the great Inca people, who 
a thousand years ago knew how to ter- 
race their farm land to conserve the soil. 
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PG photo by Torp 


LARGEST SILVER MINE in the world is this one at Pachuca, capital of tne State of 
Hidalgo, Mexico. It is the center of a rich silver mining region. Mexico and the 
United States share top honors as leading silver producing nations of the world. 


Latin America, too, is one of the 


world’s great granaries and _ store- 
houses of food. More wheat and 


cattle are raised than South Amer- 
icans could ever eat. They, too, help 
to feed the rest of the world. 

And there are more differences in 
climate in Latin America than in 
North America. This means that they 
can grow a much wider variety of 
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fruits and vegetables than we can. 
The tropical fruits of the West In- 
dies and Central America help feed 
us as well as those who grow them. 
And a good part of all the world’s 
coffee and sugar comes from Latin 
America. 

The first Spanish explorers came 
to Latin America in search of gold 
[Turn to page 15] 
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CORONADO’S GHOST —~ 


the trailer, John Nelson shaded 

his eyes against the blazing 
glare of sun on alkali flats and con- 
fessed to a moment of fear. Death 
Valley. So vast, so silent, so ominous! 
Maybe he and the boys had been 
rash in starting out on this foolhardy 
treasure hunt. 

He turned to his tanned, khaki- 
clad son seated at the table littered 
with maps. “Ronnie,” he said, “how 
far are we from Fool's Well?” 

Ronnie made a rapid calculation. 


S ite trier in the doorway of 


“About a hundred miles, Dad. We 
should make it tomorrow some 
time.” 


Chuck Williams, Ronnie's Cali- 
fornia cousin, had just finished re- 
pairing the broken water hose. 

“All set!” he sang out. “Let's fill ‘er 
up and shove off. I'm nearly roasted.” 


“We've got just about enough 
water left.” Ronnie told him. “We'll 


probably get a little thirsty tomor- 
row— 

“Not much!” Chuck exclaimed. 
“We'll reach Fool's Well by noon.” 


= the next day the three parked 
their trailer near the base of the 
towering Funeral Mountains. The 
big moment had almost arrived. Ac- 
cording to the yellowed parchment 
map in John Nelson’s possession, an 
ancient Spanish silver mine lay hid- 
den somewhere in this great waste. 
Riches awaited them if they could 
find the secret canyon that held “a 
small circular valley twenty leagues 
northwest of Fool's Well.” 

Earlier in the forenoon they had 
come upon what they firmly believed 
to be “Fool’s Well.” Chuck, piloting 
the car, had sighted it from the rutty 
trail, a small oasis some five hundred 
yards below them, in the middle of 
which they could see a tiny pool of 
clear, blue water. Taking two 
buckets, Chuck and Ronnie had set 
off. 

But when they were within fifty 
yards of the oasis, which was noth- 
ing more than a scraggy clump of 
ocotillo. they discovered the reason 
for the name. As they reached a low- 
er level, the “well” vanished into 
thin air. 


® “Coronado’s Ghost’ 
Story Parade. 


is used by permission of 
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Conquistadores Ride Again in Death Valley 


It was a “fool's” well—a most con- 
vincing mirage! 

However, now they were sure they 
were on the right trail. Twenty 
leagues due northwest they had 
halted the car and trailer. And now 
came the breathless search for that 
long-lost silver mine. 

“Let me see that map again,” said 
John Nelson. “It says here that a 
dry stream bed leads to the mouth 
of a narrow canyon ‘on the walls of 
which appear Indian pictographs.’ 
Now to find the dry stream bed.” 

A half hour's hard going brought 
them to a depression that proved to 
be the bed of an ancient river. Such 
rivers were quite common in the 
Southwest. Water had once filled 
them, but with the coming dryness 
the water seeped below, and | they 
became known as “lost rivers.’ 

They followed the river bed for a 
half dozen miles and came at last to 
an abrupt turn in its course. Ahead, 
fifty yards, rose the walls of a flinty 
canyon and between them the “river” 
lost itself. Near sundown, they 
reached a portion of the canyon 
where the walls rose to dizzy heights 
above them. Soon darkness would be 
upon them. 

“Let’s hurry,” 
“We haven't 
Maybe there’s 


urged John Nelson. 
much water for tea. 
a spring farther on.” 


risen, and as 


in volume 


A faint wind had 
they walked on, it grew 


until it resembled the wailing of 
some demon. 
“Br-rr!” exclaimed Chuck. “Good 


thing I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

It was almost night when they 
stepped out into a vast, circular val- 
ley that seemed, with the speck of 
lavender sky far above, like some 
abysmal well. It was then that the 
phenomenon of the howling wind 
was made clear. Directly in the mid- 
dle of the valley they could barely 
see a funnel-like whirlwind. It was 
caused by some freak of the wind. 
In the gathering gloom it was a 
weird sight, its top lost far above the 
well-like valley. 

John Nelson set his pack down 
with a sigh of weariness. “I don't 
know how you boys feel, but I’m 
fagged out. Let's find a place to 
camp and explore tomorrow.” 


es roused them from deep 
slumbers. After a hearty breakfast 
and a drink of cold water from a 
tiny spring which they found bub- 
bling a hundred yards away, they 
set out to find the lost mine of the 
Spaniards. The walls of the canyon 
leading into the valley were covered 
with strange hieroglyphics—symbols 
of a vanished race of Indians. 
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It was John Nelson who made a 
startling discovery. They had been 
walking slowly, intending to make a 
circuit of the valley to find signs of 
the ancient mine workings, when he 
suddenly halted. 

“Look here,” he said, pointing to a 
large rock. “This is Spanish, isn’t it, 
Chuck?” 

Young Williams peered closely at 
the faint tracings on the rock and 
then shouted, “Jupiter! Listen to this: 
‘I, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 
in the year of grace 1542, found 
within this valley the Tower of 
Winds.’ ” 

Ronnie gasped. “Imagine — the 
great Coronado was here! J suppose 





it was during his search for the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, but I never 
knew he had entered California. Say 

. maybe it was Coronade who 
found the silver mine we're looking 
tor.” 

“No, Ronnie,” said John Nelson. 
‘| hardly think so. It must have been 
discovered later than the sixteenth 
century. Still, why was this strange 
whirlwind never reported?” 

Ronnie, who had taken several 
photographs of the faint tracings on 
the rock, had gone on ahead. Sud- 
denly they heard him shout. 

“Tve found it!” he cried. “Look, 
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the mine! It’s Coronado’s old mine!” 

There were, indeed, indications of 
an ancient mine. There was the huge 
slag pile and beyond that a frame- 
work of rotted, wooden beams. 
Parched-looking reeds grew through 
the rotted framework. A clump of 
these reeds half-covered the mouth 
of the dark tunnel which led into 
the mine. 

“But where is the silver?” Chuck 
wanted to know. 

Ronnie snorted. “Think you'd find 
any of it lying around? Come on, 
let's explore the mine.” 

John Nelson lighted a_ small 
storm lantern. “Be careful,” he ad- 
vised. “Most anything may be using 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 
According to the map, an ancient silver mine lay hidden nearby. 


this tunnel as a home—maybe an old 
rattler.” 

The entrance of the mine was 
quite small. Fifty feet beyond, it be- 
came a large chamber where their 
voices echoed and bounded back 
and forth in a weird manner. Two 
offshoots of the main cavern they 
explored to their ends. 

John Nelson joined the boys in 
the big main room. “Well,” he said, 
“it's possible the silver isn't stored 
here at all, you know.” He drew the 
map out of his pocket and began to 
read it by the lantern. “Wait—the 
silver is here—somewhere. Listen to 


this “... ore in goodly quantity 
where the sun falls . . . ° The words 
are faded out here. Now, just what 
does that mean, ‘where the sun 
falls’?” 

“I know!” Ronnie said. “Look. 
The sun shines down at the opening 
of the mine for a short time each 
day. It would depend upon the time 
of year. During the winter it would- 
n't shine at all in here.” 


“There’s just one way to settle 
what time of year the writer of the 
map meant,” John Nelson observed. 
“We'll watch. It’s about noon now, 
and if the sun passes overhead at 
all, it will be an easy matter to see 
where the stray beams fall.” 

But the sun didn’t appear over- 
head, so each one of the three started 
for a point where it seemed likely 
the sun’s rays might touch. About 
three in the afternoon they returned 
to the starting place. They had found 
nothing. 

“Well,” said John Nelson with a 
note of disappointment, “I guess our 
mine venture has been a will-o’-the- 
wisp. But we've had a lot of fun any- 
way. 

Deciding to remain the night and 
start back in the morning, the three 
made their camp comfortable. But 
Ronnie was restless. Picking up a 
flashlight, he sauntered off, bent on 
making another search. 


Ir was near twilight when John 
Nelson and Chuck heard strange 
sounds from the canyon. At first it 
seemed as if the ever-wailing wind 
had suddenly grown louder, but soon 
they heard something else—some- 
thing that made their hearts pound. 
Yells. Fierce, bloodthirsty yells. They 
grew in volume. 

Then into the valley, hoofs thud- 
ding against the rocks, poured a 
strange procession. Men on horse- 
back appeared, bronzed men, with 
blankets flying and long streamers 
of feathers, Indians! 


Chuck leaped up. John Nelson 
followed him. Stiff with fright, they 
stood rooted to the spot. Then into 
the valley came another sight that 
made their brains whirl. A full hun- 
dred mounted men in armor. Armor! 
Bright, gleaming steel armor! They 
followed the Indians, whose column. 
had swerved to the other side of the 
valley near the old mine. As they 


|Turn to next page] 
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disappeared, Ronnie came running 
up breathless, his face white. 

“Did you see ‘em?” he panted. 
“Those men in armor? It was Cor- 
onado and his army! Coronado!” 

“What do you suppose it all 
means?” asked Chuck. 

“I think we've gone crazy, or else 
time has turned backwards.” Ron- 
nie’s voice was filled with awe. 


Tey got little sleep that night. 
Strange, unearthly sounds rent the 
stillness, and by dawn they were in 
a state bordering on panic. 

When, about seven o'clock, they 
saw two men riding toward them, 
ohn Nelson took charge. “I don't 
know what this means,” he said, “but 
let me handle it.” 

“Hello,” sang out one of the 
strangers. “Didn't know anybody was 
in here.” This was no man from some 
dim page of history. He was, rather, 
quite modern in appearance. “Sup- 
pose you thought you were having 
a nightmare last night, eh?” 

“We're still not sure that we 
didn't,” answered John Nelson. 

“Well, it’s all quite tame,” replied 
the newcomer. “Were shooting a 
picture—called “Coronado’s Ghost.’” 

“Then all this—Indians and every- 
thing—are merely .. . ” John Nelson 
began. 

“Props, said the picture man. 
“Fresh from wild Hollywood! Well, 
I guess we'll get started shooting. 
See you later!” The two strangers 
rode off. 

“A movie outfit!” said Chuck. 
““Coronado’s Ghost!’ Well, it’s an 
appropriate place.” 

Ronnie had wandered off again. 
Suddenly they heard him shout. 
When they reached him, he was 
half-hidden in the clump of dry 
reeds which grew near the entrance 
to the old mine. Some of the reeds 
had been broken and scattered. 

“Look!” Ronnie cried. “Here’s our 
silver!” A bit of the shining metal 
glinted on his outstretched palm. 

John Nelson whistled. “My word, 
it’s true! Look there, will you! Why, 
there’s hundreds of pounds of silver 
lying among those reeds. How did 
you discover it, Ronnie?” 

“I didn’t,” Ronnie answered. “Cor- 
onado did. His horses ran through 
these reeds and scattered them, ex- 
posing the silver. Good old Coro- 
nado!” 
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JULIUS REUTER, as a boy (Dickie Moore), hears the overland courier for the London 


Times boast that his paper can print news from India only two months after it takes 
place. Inspired, Julius believes the day will come when news will travel even faster. 





DISPATCH FROM REUTER’S 


The Movies Tell Story 


ULIUS REUTER was the man who 
y taught news to fly, first on wings, 
then on wires. In A Dispatch from 
Reuter’s Warner Brothers give us the 
exciting story of this speed-up in news 
gathering. 

There were no trains or telegraphs 
in 1833. A newspaper man had to go 
to the scene of his story, write his re- 
port by hand, and bring it back home 
himself. But Julius Reuter (Edward G. 
Robinson ) changed all that. He taught 
news to fly home. 

Wher he was a boy in the town of 
Gottingen, Germany, Julius Reuter 
used to watch for the coach — the only 
source of tidings from the outside 
world. One day the coach brought a 
special courier from the London Times, 
which had organized a new overland 
news route. This courier boasted that 
Englishmen could know about events 
in India only two months after they 
had taken place. 

Julius believed in progress. He was 
sure a day would come when the news 
of events could spread over the world’s 
surface in twenty-four hours. Sixteen 
years later, he and his friend Max ( Ed- 
die Albert) established a pigeon post 
in Brussels. 

The pigeon post was not an immedi- 
ate success. People considered it a mad 
venture, and called Reuter “the pigeon 
fool.” But Dr. Magnus and his daughter 


teeeeennenen ' 


of First News Agency 


Ida had reason to be grateful to the 
pigeons. A message delivered through 
Reuter’s pigeon post saved the doctor 
from giving poisoned medicine to many 
tever-stricken children. Ida fell in love 
with young Julius Reuter. Through her, 
he met the bankers who insured the 
success of his pigeon post by using it 
to receive stock quotations. Business 
prospered, and Ida and Julius were 
married. 

When the telegraph swept all pigeon 
posts away, Julius started over again. 
He had a brilliant idea: If the telegraph 
carried personal and business messages, 
why couldn't it carry news? On Fleet 
Street in London he established Reuter’s 
News Agency. 

He devoted all his energies to mak- 
ing Reuter’s the fastest, soundest, and 
best agency on the globe. A new tele- 
graph company, the Anglo-Irish. cut 
into his field. But he built a faster line 
and was first to report the assassination 
of President Lincoln. His report, not 
confirmed at once, threw A stock 
market into confusion. Londoners 
turned against him, believing that he 
had “faked” the story for his own 
financial gains. 

The film ends with the confirmation 
of the news by the American Embassy. 
Reuter’s News Agency has proved to 
be both fast and accurate. 

You'll like this picture. 
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Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack” 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


TM By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Following the Trend 

Very often, when reading stories or 
novels, we want to read just enough 
to keep up with the action. We do 
not need to know every detail. We 
may not care too much whether the 
beautiful heroine is wearing a fetch- 
ing blue turban or a radiant red 
felt. We should be interested in such 
a detail only if it is essential to the 
plot. We want to read the story 
through as quickly as possible with- 
out missing the main points. 

This type of reading skill may be 
called following the trend. 

The idea is similar to driving along 


a road. Go quickly over the long 
stretches and slow down for the 
turns. Skim rapidly through the 


story, noting key words and phrase S 
When you come to a part where im- 
portant action takes place (when the 
plot turns), slow down and note de- 
tails. 

Practice the trend in 
reading “Coronado’s Ghost,” page 8. 
Test your ability to follow the trend 
by taking the following quiz: 


following 


Part | 
Fill in the blank spaces in the fol 
lowing outline 
PD scien SOO (3) cnncnnam 
and his nephew (3) ———— set out 
to find an ancient Spanish (4) ——~— 


mine “twenty leagues northwest of 
= 

When they reached Fool’s Well, 
it turned out to be nothing but a 
(6) ————. After following a dry 


river bed they came to a valley. On 
a rock they found an inscription, “I, 


(7) ——~—~—, in the year of grace 
1542, found within this \ alley the 
EID) atucusscnsimes 

They searched the (9) ———— 
but found no (10) ——~—~—. 

That night they were awakened 
by loud yells. They saw soldiers in 
aaa’ ind Indians on horse- 
back. The soldiers chased the Indians 
through the (12) ~~ near _ the 


(13) —~——~—. In the morning they 
discovered that what seemed a night- 
mare was really a (14) ——~—~— out- 
fit from (15) —~—~— ~—. They were 
shooting a (16) ———— called Coro- 
"tt es 
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(18) ————, wandering about, 
discovered that the horses had 
turned up hundreds of pounds of 
(19) ———— lying among the (20) 


—_—_._— near the mine 


Part Il 


Circle T, if True; or F if False 


T F_ (1) Fool's Well was 200 miles 
trom the trailer. 

[ F (2) The map said the treasure 
was at Fool’s Well. 

T F_ (8) They found the mine be- 


cause there are very few 
dried rivers in the West. 


(4) Rennie said he did not be- 
lieve in ghosts. 

(5) The boys went for a swim 
at the mine. 

(6) Coronado’s mine was at 
Seven Cities in Cibola. 
(7) The entrance of the mine 

was fifty feet wide. 
F (8) Coronado’s Ghost was the 
weird whistling of the 
wind. 


"> 3 * 


3s » »* »& 


T F_ (9) The soldiers in armor and 
the Indians were a mirage. 
TF (10) The ghost meant that 


there was no silver. 


The answers are on page 15. If you 
tollowed directions and read to fol- 
low the trend, you should have about 
15 out of 20 correct in Part 1, and 
not more than 2 out of 10 in Part II. 
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NEWS QUIZ 


Each State 


ties in the State; 
the State in Congress. 


names of the 


Total 40. 


Column ] 

— Henri Petain 

— Adolf Hitler 

— Francisco Franco 
Benito Mussolini 
— John Metaxas 


On Nov. 


the U. S.: 


American Education Week 
Bombproof Shelter Week 
National Pork Week 


deep breathing 
beer drinking 
air conditioning 
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Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 15. 


1. ELECTORAL VOTES (page 3). Check the right answer to the 
following statement. Score 15 points. 

is entitled to a certain number of electoral votes. 

This number is determined by (a) 

and Senators the State has in Congress; 

(c) the number of Republicans representing the 


2. GOVERNMENT HEADS (page 4). In Column | are the names 

of the heads of five European governments. In Column 2 are the 
nations they lead. 
are not matched. You match them, writing the proper letter on 
the line in front of the names in Column 1. 


3. HAWAII VOTES (page 5). 
lowing statement. Score 15 points. 

5, the people of Hawaii will vote on the question 

of becoming (a) a Possession of the U. S.; 

(c) a State of the U. 


4. WEEK OF NOV. 10-16 (pages 5 and 14). The week of Nov. 
10-16 is set aside for two special observances. Check the right two 
in the following list. Score 10 points each. Total 20. 


5. HEALTH DEPARTMENT (page 5). Dr. Alton Ochsner, speak- 
ing at the American College of Surgeons’ convention, gave one 
of the following causes for the increase in cancer of the lungs 
among people of the U. S. Which is it? Score 10 points. 


the number of Representatives 
(b’) the number of coun- 


But the names and the nations 
Score 8 points each. 


Column 2 


(A) Greece 
(B) Italy 

(C) Germany 
(D) Spain 
(E) France 


Check the right ending to the fol- 


(b) a Territory of 
S.; (d) an independent nation. 


National Draft Week 
Book Week 
No Third Term Week 


carbon monoxide gas 
cigarette smoking 
motor exhaust fumes 


My total score 
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Joke of the Week 


A JSA button goes to Pauline 
Speno, age 12, Grade 6, Seward | 
School, Auburn, N. Y., for this joke: 

Mother (to small daughter practis- 
ing piano): “Mary, you shouldn't be | 
playing the piano with such dirty 
hands!” 

Mary: “Oh, that’s all right. I’m only 
using the black keys.” 





Fun from Denver 


Thanks to Joe Mash, 8A, Horace 
Mann Junior High, Denver, Colorado, 
for sending us a Copy of Horace Mann 
Hi-Lights, on which he is a reporter. 
Joe calls our attention to the jokes col- 
umn, where we found several to tickle 
our funny-bone. Here they are: 

Father: “Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven’t you a tongue?” 

Son: “Yes, sir, but my arm is longer.” 


Doctor (to patient in the hospital) : 
“Well, how did you get here?” 
Patient: “Flu.” 


Mary Lou: “What is a girl always 
looking for but never wants to find?” 

Shirley: “I'm sure I don't know. 
What is it?” 

Mary Lou: “A run in her stocking.” 
Teacher: “Remember, children, no 
one can reach success without starting 
at the bottom and working up.” 

7B: “Yes, teacher, but 
the parachute jumper?” 


what about 


Election Special 


Straw votes on the presidential elec- 
tion have held many schools 
during the campaign. In one straw vote 
election heard about, there were 
many different spellings of the candi- 
dates’ names, with the following results: 

For Roosevelt, 281: Rosevelt, 17: 
RKoosvelt, 8; Rossevelt, 5; Rosavelt, 2; 
Rosselvet, 2; Roovelet, Poosevelt, Roose- 
welt, Rosevelet, Rosavefelt, and Rovas 
velt, one each. 


been in 


we 


For Willkie, 79: Wilkie. 95: Wilkee. 
5: Wilky, 3: Willike, 2: Wilikey, 2: 
Willie, 3. 

Phoney 


Voice on Telephone: “My son has a 

severe cold and won't be able to attend 

school today.” 
Teacher: “Who 


please?” 


is this speaking, 
Voice: “This is my father speaking.” 
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Shs AT is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suBgest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 
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Used in These Tesjs Were: 
VICKS ; 
VaA-TRO-NOL 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1811 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 


Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











additional copies on request for use in getting the co 
to help prevent development of many colds operation of mothers of my group 
ie : 4 1c 5 ae Name 
) Vicks ; School Grade 
t to relieve symptoms of developed colds City State 
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Poster for Book Week, designed by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Actual size of poster is 17 x 22 
inches, printed in colors. (Read article at right.) 
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A RT students 
know Titian—famous 
artist. And should 
TITIAN—famous Weldon Roberts 

Eraser No. 85. A velvety, soft, pink pencil 
eraser in handy, double bevel bias shape. A real 
“money's worth!”’ This and many other styles of 
Weldon Roberts Erasers at your stationer’s or art 
supply dealer's. 
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Noh Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Free price-smashing catalc sho 
all makes in colors. FRE 

1) in vveine pinctuego. See catalog 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept.1115 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tt. 








Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems 
a quality Reasonable prices from Wk up. 

Write today for our attractive, free catalog. W 
OarT. P, METAL ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, & Y. 








LET'S READ 
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oa in = Books for Boys oe Girl, 9] 3 ° 


HROUGHOUT the United 

States next week, Book Week 

will be observed. In the schools, 
libraries and bookstores, exhibits of 
new books will be shown, as well as 
exhibits showing how books are 
printed. These exhibits show books 
to suit everyone's taste. Some will 
take you to foreign shores. Others 
will enable you to share in exciting 
adventures. You will find books that 
will introduce you to men and 
women of courage and daring. 
Others tell you of boys and girls like 
yourselves. 


Tue theme of Book Week this year 
is “GOOD BOOKS — GOOD 
FRIENDS.” Junior Scholastic has in- 
troduced you to many good friends 
by telling you about new books. If 
you have followed the “Let's Read” 
department in-Junior Scholastic this 
fall, you will already know about 
many of the new books that will be 
exhibited during Book Week. Junior 
Scholastic is the only classroom mag- 
azine for the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades which regularly publishes 
the best stories by contemporary 
authors, and which gives you book 
reviews of the latest Sooke for young 
people. 

If your class would like to hold a 
special celebration for Book Week, 
the October, 1940, issue of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin offers several 
interesting suggestions. Among these 
suggestions are contests about book 
characters, a Book Week Birthday 
Party, a World’s Fair of Books, Book 
Week display booths for classrooms 
and an assembly program called 
“U. S. Book Tour.” 

Also, your class may obtain free 
the Book Week Manual of Sugges- 
tions by writing to Book Week He sad 
quarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

A fully colored poster, actual size 
17 x 22 inches, may be purchased 
from Book Week Headquarters for 
20 cents, sent postpaid. A small black 
and white reproduction of this poster 
is shown at the top of the first col- 
umn, this page. 





Here are some new book friends 
you may enjoy meeting: 

Tue Brave Frontier. By Helen Fuller 
Orton. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. $1.75. The story of a boy’s 
part in the defense «° New York’s 
Schoharie Valley during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Aucustus Gores Soutn. By Le Grand. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75. 
Young Augustus and his family drift 
into the Louisiana bayous on their 
houseboat and disturb the peaceful 
life of French villagers there. 

Manoet. By Claire Nelson Atwater. 
New York: Longmans, Green. $2. 
Manoel, a boy of er Portugal, 
follows his runaway dog, Gama, into 
one adventure after another. 

THe Kinc’s Day. By Claire Huchet 
Bishop. New York: Coward McCann. 
$1.50. Three boys, Gaston, Vincent 
and Terry, celebrate the Feast of 
Epiphany in Normandy, and Terry is 
chosen to rule as king for a day. 


Fiicnt 17. By Henry B. Lent. New 
York: Macmillan. $1. From New 
York to Chicago by airliner. This 


book describes every step of the trip 
from the buying of your ticket until 
the landing. 


Pauta Gores Away TO SCHOOL. By 
Marguerite Vance. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. $2. The years Paula spent at 
a private boarding school taught her 
much about people as well as her 
lessons. 


Boy, Grizz_y and Wo r. By Peter 
Gray Wolf. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers. $2. An American Indian 


tells legends of an Indian boy and 
his friend, Owl Man, who lived in 
Secret Valley. 

THey WerRE STRONG AND Goop. By 
Robert Lawson. New York: Viking 
Press. $1.50. Stories about the lives 
of the parents and grandparents of a 
present-day American. This book 
should interest every American whose 
forebears came seek- 
ing freedom. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. New York: Double- 
day, Doran. $2. The hard road of 
Lincoln’s life, from his boyhood in 
Kentucky up to the time he was made 
President. This is a beautiful book. 
The illustrations were done on stone 
in five colors. 


to this country 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 


Book Editor. 


Junior Scholastic 





PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic is the group (in photo above) of six boys and six 
girls of the 7B-3 Class of the Amos Hiatt Junior High 
School of Des Moines, lowa. Members of the Board are, 
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PUPIL BOARD FROM DES MOINES, 
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AMERICAN RICHNESS 


[Continued from page 7] 


and silver. But these precious metals 
are only the beginning of the mineral 
wealth of Latin America. 

We can only guess how rich South 
American mines are, because so few 
have been developed. Thousands of 
square miles of the Amazon valleys 
and the eastern slopes of the Andes 
mountains have never even been visi- 
ted by a white man. 

We know that the earth of Bolivia, 
Peru and Chile is full of copper. Be- 
fore ways were discovered to make 
nitrates artificially, most of the 
world’s fertilizer, nitric acid and 
iodine came from Chile. Nitrates are 
still an important Chilean industry. 





Answers 
News Quiz on p. 12 
a. & 
5. c& & B.A. 
3. c¢ 
4. American Education Week, Book Week. 
5. cigarette smoking. 
Improve Your Reading, p. 12 


Part I 

1, John Nelson; 2, Ronnie; 3, Chuck Williams; 
4, Silver mine; 5, Fool’s Well; 6, Mirage; 7, (Fran- 
cesco Vasquez de) Coronado; 8, Tower of Winds; 


9, Mine; 10, Silver; 11, Armor; 12, Valley; 13, Mine; 
14, Movie; 15, Hollywood; 16, Picture; 17, Ghost; 


18, Ronnie; 19, Silver; 20, Reeds. 
Part Il 
All false. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Send for easy money making plan. Ark Specialties. Box 21 
Ozone Park. 





November 4, 1940 


The largest asphalt deposit known 
to man is in Trinidad. It lies in a 
semi-solid condition in an area of 
114 acres, called Pitch Lake. 

There is coal in the Andes, al- 
though no one knows how much. 
There are millions of tons of high- 
grade iron ore waiting for the pick. 
Venezuela is one of the top oil pro- 
ducers of the world. But for all this, 
only the surface of Latin Ameirca’s 
mineral wealth has been scratched. 

You can see that North and South 
America are both rich. North Amer- 
ica seems to be much the richer. But 
that’s partly because it’s so much 
further developed. 

North America is using its wealth. 
Much of Latin America’s richness is 
still lying untouched. One of the big 
jobs ahead of the Americas is to put 
this untouched wealth to use. Latin 
America can’t do this alone. We will 
have to help them with money, en- 
gineers and machinery. 

It will be worth our while to give 
this help. For the more the people 
ot Latin America develop their re- 
sources, the more prosperous they 
will be. And the more prosperous 
they are, the more of our automobiles 
and radios they can buy. They need 
our help and we need theirs. 
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Westing t’how Service, ves Moines 


trom left to righteDorothy Reuter, Jerry Pike, Fred Snider, 
Anna Pearl Hagan, Twylla Kurschinski, Jesse Rivas, Billy 
Wheeler, Mary Collins, Richard Shropshire, Jack Rider, 
Betty Augustine, Ruth Weeks. 
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KNOW THESE WORDS 


confirmation (kon-fur- MAY-shun), 
page 12, second column. Proof that 
something believed to be true, is true. 
From the Latin confirmare, “to make 
firm.” 

mirage (mih-RAHZH). page 8, sec- 
ond column. An illusion; an impression 
that you are seeing something that ac- 
tually isn’t there. The word refers espe- 
cially to the illusions that travelers in a 
desert have when they think they see 
water 

Conquistadores (kon - KWIS - tuh - 
dores) page 8 under illustration. The 
Spanish word for “conquerors.” It re- 
fers to the Spaniards who conquered 
Mexico (including what is now south- 
western U. S.), and Peru in the 16th 
century. The Spanish pronunciation of 
the word is: kon-KEES-tah-THORE- 
ays. It is related to the English word, 
“conquest ™ 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
“Match Your Wits” is omitted this 
week, because ot other demands on our 
space. Last week’s answers: 
Puzzle Sum Owl 
Turnabout Gnat, tang; pan, nap; sub, bus. 


In A Word. Charitable 
Cut It Off F—ox 


Teen tae* 
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l al every Meal | 
SAYS Bill Alexa nder, % : 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH AT GEORGIA TECH 4 

“Bread is one of the best foods | know ‘4 


to help give players the good, solid, 
sustained energy needed for endurance” 








YTBALL games are often won and lost in the BAI 
. > wy Me 
all-important second half. When two teams are ie 


evenly matched, you can figure the winning team 
will be the one with the dogged endurance that 
comes from plenty of lasting energy. 

“The team that can break through and nail the 
offense behind the line of scrimmage . . . provide 





knock-down interference for spectacular scoring runs 
—that’s the team with the endurance which comes 





from plenty of sustained energy. 

‘Because bread is one of the most valuable sources 
of lasting, sustained energy, my advice to any boy 
who wants to make the team is—eat bread with 
every meal. At our dining hall, we serve carefully 








EAT BAKERS’ BREAD balanced meals, designed to meet body-building and 
The modern bakers’ bread. made energy needs, and to provide vitamin and mineral 
with milk, is one of the best energy requirements. Bread is always included.” 

foods you can eat. It contains—in 

almost ideal proportions—both Yes, it’s the sustained energy supplied by bread that 


muscle-building food and energy 
food . . . also valuable minerals, in- 
cluding calcium. 


makes it especially valuable in an athlete’s daily diet. 
Sustained, /asting energy that helps build endurance... 
helps you fight fatigue. So eat plenty of bread—both at 


eRe 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated the table and when you're hungry between meals. 





